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The Architect of Newgate. 


HE ARCHITECT OF 
BY REGINALD BLOMFIELD. 


(The photographs of Newgate by E. 


Dockree are strictly copyright.) 
NEWGATE 
scribed as 
London.” It so impressed the late Mr. Fergusson 
that he could only explain it as an astounding 
architectural fluke, and gave it as his opinion 
that from what he knew of Dance’s character “‘ it 
may have been mere ignorance that led him to 
do right on this occasion.’”’ Whether a fluke is 
possible in architecture or in any of the arts is a 
question to which I shall return later, merely 
remarking here that as Mr. Fergusson assigned 
the building to the wrong man, his 
suggestion is hardly worth discussing. 
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PLAN OF NEWGATE, FROM BRITTEN AND PUGIN’S 
“ PUBLIC BUILDINGS OF LONDON.” 


That the three facades, however, show a very 
unusual quality in design is beyond depute: The 
building, in a manner, stands by itself among the 
achievements of architecture. There is nothing 
else quite like it, or quite so successful within its 
own peculiar limits. Newgate has always been 
regarded by competent opinion as something 
abnormal, and abnormal, not in any disparaging 
sense, but rather as a rare and extraordinary effort 
in architecture; and the problem of its design, 
dismissed by Fergusson with such characteristic 
commonplace, 
psychological interest. 

Newgate was built upon the site of an older 
Of the older build- 
ing we learn that ‘‘ within the intercolumniations 
on both sides of the 
Liberty, Justice, Mercy, and Truth.’ 
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standing these adornments, the prisoners died by 
dozens of the gaol distemper, and the prison was 
condemned. The new buildings were begun in 
1770, from the designs of George Dance the 
younger, and, after being nearly destroyed by fire 
in the Gordon riots, were finally completed in 
1782. On the internal arrangements I do not 
propose to dwell. With the exception of the 
Governor’s house most of the interior was rebuilt, 
I believe under the late Sir Horace Jones,* and 
much that was most hateful in the original plan 
was done away with. The instincts of the mob 
of 1780 were sound, for the place with its narrow 
windows and gloomy yards seems to me to be 
about as hopelessly inhuman as it is possible 
to imagine; those were the days before prison 
reform, and it was not till a generation later that 
it dawned on the public conscience that there was 
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anything wrong with its administration of justice. 
Assuredly, if the majesty of the law is written on 
the walls of Newgate, its grim brutality was not 
less evident in the interior of the prison. For 
this, however, Dance was not responsible: he no 
doubt received his instructions and carried them 
out; and as a matter of fact, forty years later, 
Dance sent in a report to the Corporation as to 
points to be attended to in the improvement of 
prisons. 

The interest of Newgate, 
architecture, is practically concentrated on the 
north, south, and facades. Here Dance 
was left to himse!f, and what he did supply was a 
very remarkable 


for the student of 
west 


grasp of the imaginative con- 
*I am indebted for this information, and also for the measure- 

ments given, to Mr. E. W. Mountford, the architect of the New 

Sessions House which is to be built on the site of Newgate. 
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FIGURE ON THE SOUTH WALL. 


Photo: E. Dockree. 


ditions of his task. The business before him was 
to build a wall about fifty feet high at the south- 
west angle, diminishing to 43 feet at the north- 
west, and three hundred feet long on the main 
facade, with no openings whatever except two 
doors, and the doors and windows of the keeper’s 
house in the centre; that is to say, the task 
before him was to get some architectural quality 
out of a gigantic wall, and it is significant that 
a hundred and thirty years ago such a body as 
the Corporation of London should have thought 
it necessary to get any quality out of the wall at 
all. Prisons, workhouses, and asylums, built 
since that date, have, with rare exceptions, been 
built with a sole regard to economy, and without 
any consciousness that so many gigantic eyesores 
were being left to a contemptuous posterity. 
Nowadays, a plain brick wal) would be built and 
there would be an end of it. Then again, the 
plain wall problem has occurred in sumptuous 
buildings, but as a rule the designer has done his 
best to conceal the fact that it is, after all, a wall. 
Sir John Soane, for instance, the most distin- 
guished of Dance’s pupils, had to design three 
blind walls for the Bank of England, 320 feet, 
344 feet, and 420 feet long respectively, and these 
were to enclose a bank—that is, a place of safe 
custody. By a curious inversion of ideas, Soane 
sought for his effect by devices that included 
a number of sham doors and window openings, in 
other words by means of the very architectural 
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feature which the conditions of his problem for- 
bade him to use. Soane’s work shows scholar- 
ship and ability, but it is frigid and uninteresting, 
making no appeal to the emotions, because one 
feels that Soane shirked the difficulty, and never 
went to the heart of the matter. He tried the 
short cut of the second-rate man, and hoped to 
disguise the thinness of his invention by plastering 
on architectural detail. Then, again, there are the 
plain walls of fortresses and engineering works, 
buildings never without a certain dignity, yet of a 
negative value, inasmuch as they merely accepted, 
without further intellectual effort, the practical 
conditions under which they were built. But 
Dance was born and bred in the older tradition 
of English architecture, and was not content with 
a mere blank surface, nor on the other hand did 
he try to turn the corner of the problem by any 
tricks of the trade. The quality of his work lies 
in the fact that he attacked his problem directly. 
He had to build a prison wall, and a prison wall 
he meant it to be; but his mind, stimulated by a 
very extraordinary influence, so worked on the 
conditions that he produced what is perhaps the 
finest abstract expression of wall surface to be 
found in Western architecture. 

The elements of Dance’s design are very simple. 
On the principal front the wall space is divided 
into three projections and two main recesses. The 
centre projection is occupied by the keeper’s 
house, which is carried one story higher than the 


rest of the building; each story has five semi- 
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circular openings for windows, and a door in the 
centre on the ground floor. The wall space on 
either side of this central block sets back above 
the ground floor, and the two main architectural 
entrances, formidable doorways with grilles, and 
festoons of fetters in the panel above, occupy the 
space between the centre block and the great 
flanking masses at the north-west and south-west 
corners. These masses return along the north 
and south sides, repeating the design without any 
ornament, except that above the first floor string 
course there are niches very boldly designed with 
a barbaric pediment and alternate stones running 
back into the wall on a curve, in a manner sug- 
gestive of certain refinements of design introduced 
by Hawksmoor. These niches stand in flat re- 
semi-circular arch. It appears 
that they were intended for sculpture, but only 
the four on the south and south-west side are 
occupied. I able to ascertain 
anything as to the history of these statues. 
They are rollicking figures in the gal- 
lant manner of the early part of the eighteenth 
century. From north to south, the first is a 
female figure holding a Cap of Liberty, the 
next has the fasces of Justice, the third (facing 
the Old Bailey) holds a dove, and the fourth 
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have not been 


fine 





FIGURE OF LIBERTY ON Photo: EF. Dockree. 
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FIGURE OF JUSTICE ON 
THE WEST WALL. 


Photo: E. Dockree. 


has a cornucopia beside her. They are per- 
fectly in scale with the architecture, but there 
is a bitter irrelevance in their presence on this 
building, for they are gracious and kindly, and 
dearly loved by the pigeons of St. Paul’s. It 
is possible that they are the figures that adorned 
the older jail, and that Dance worked them in 
where he could; but they are not the least of 
the inconsistencies of this extraordinary building. 
The wall surfaces are rusticated up to the plain 
stone frieze without any architrave, which is 
surmounted by a modillion cornice and plain 
blocking course. In the recesses on either side 
of the keeper’s house are placed the two prison 
entrances illustrated in the text. The walls 
above the string course are here set back some 
distance, a most able piece of grouping. The 
two wings become complete compositions, balanc- 
ing each other at either end of the building, and 
these, being repeated on the north and south 
sides, form as it were two fortress-like buildings, 
guarding and supporting the central fagade. The 
prison entrances which fill up the spaces between 
the ground floor intensify the expression of 
monumental strength, and the set-back above 
them between the wings and the centre provides 
the play of light and shade, and that variation in 
the blocking out of the masses of the building, 
which is one of the distinctive features of this 
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The Architect of Newgate. 














THE DEBTORS’ DOOR, NEWGATE, 


great design. So much is done here with so 
little; and, indeed, the high intellectual level of 
the architecture, and the quality of hard thought 
that it displays, fully justify the consensus of 
opinion which places this building on a different 
plane from any other of its kind. 

The detail of the work has much of the 
abnormal character of the whole design; the 
monstrous profiles of the mouldings and the 
curious jointing to the voussoirs of the arch, 
the spacing of the masonry and the abstinence 
from everything but the barest essentials of archi- 
tectural detail—all show that Dance was driving 
hard at the expression of an abstract idea. His 
building was a prison, and he wished his archi- 
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tecture to impress this fact on the imagination 
in all its stern reality. To attain this result he 
deliberately turned his back on the ordinary 
paraphernalia of design, he ignored the orders, 
he dispensed with carving, he determined to 
appeal to the emotions by the sheer bulk and 
proportion of his wall, for the proportions of this 
design give evidence of very careful thought. 
Dance seems to have played approximately on 
one, one and a half, and double squares. The 
dimensions do not work out exactly, but I think 
it is clear that he was working on some sort of 
system ; and indeed this is the right and reason- 
able way in which to use any method of pro- 
portion. They should be present in consciousness, 
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INTERIOR OF THE DEBTORS’ DOOR, NEWGATE, 


but not as a rigid formula, rather as a restraining 
influence, acting and re-acting on the designer’s 
mind with a constant intention towards rhythm 
and harmony. In Newgate Prison, as in most 
other designs in regular architecture, certain 
definite relations can be traced 
various parts; for instance, the height from 
plinth to first string course is eleven feet, the 
height from the string course to the frieze is 
twenty-three feet, about one to two. The width 
of the projecting bays is twenty-six feet, and of 
the recesses between, thirty-eight, about two to 


between the 
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three. The blocks of stone to the wall below 
the first string course are five feet by one foot 
eight inches—that is, one to three—and it would 
be easy to trace this further. The one weak 
part of the whole design is the Governor’s house 
in the centre of the west facade. Here, what 
one may call “‘the drawing of the design” is 
extremely feeble, and the succession of small 
arched openings is monotonous and insignificant. 
After the massively designed entrances on either 
side, the centre piece becomes an anti-climax. 
It is possible that Dance may have intended to 











ALL HALLOWS, LONDON WALL. 


INTERIOR. 


get his effect by the contrast between the scale 
of the centre and that of the adjacent building, 
and hoped to accentuate the effect of his prison 
walls by suddenly altering his pitch when he 
came to the residence. Whether this was his 
intention or not, I think his imagination failed 
him here, the one disastrous flaw in a 
architectural composition. 

It seems perhaps unkind to find in this single 
mistake some clue to the genesis of the design ; 
for, leaving this one failure out of account, we 
have here the puzzling fact of a work of first- 
rate ability produced by a man not otherwise 
remarkable for genius. 


great 


The case is to some 
extent a crucial one, and involves large issues. 
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Is it possible on any showing for an architect 
to fluke into fine design? Can he by a mere 
effort of will and moral abstinence project him- 
self into such an intellectual atmosphere as will 
enable him to conceive of fine architecture and 
put it into practicable shape? This latter point 
is, 1 may say at once, an essential condition of 
the problem, for the idea cannot be separated 
from its expression, and there have been very 
magnificent designs on paper which would be 
quite futile in execution. Fergusson supposed 
that such a prodigy was possible, and it has 
been the favourite contention of the amateur and 
the virtuoso. Mr. Ruskin in the last century, 
Lord Pembroke and Lord Burlington in the 
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century before, may all be supposed to have tried 
their hands at architecture on this assumption. 
Prima facie, the hypothesis is not likely. In the 
other arts, careful training is admitted to be 
necessary. Even in literature it is thought to 
be desirable, and it is not likely that in archi- 
tecture, the most purely intellectual and technical 
of the arts, such a training could be dispensed 
with. 
sible as 


Nor is the case in point quite so impos- 
Fergusson’s error represented it; for 
George Dance the younger, though he may not 
have been an architect of genius, was a highly 
trained and accomplished artist. Born in 1741 
and a younger son of the City Surveyor who 
designed the Dance 
learnt the rudiments of his business, and perhaps 
rather more, in his father’s office, and in 1758 
went to Italy to study architecture, in the liberal 
sense in architectural training was 
then understood. For an architect was still sup- 
posed to be an artist, and in draughtsmanship, 


Mansion House, George 


which an 


at all events, went through a training pretty 
nearly as thorough as his colleagues in painting 
and sculpture. After five years’ study, he won 
in 1763 the gold medal of the Academy of Arts 
at Parma, with a design for a public gallery, 
and honours showered thick upon him, for in the 
following year he was elected a member of the 
Academy of St. Luke at Rome, and was admitted 
to the Arcadi, one of those fantastic associations 
of artists and men of letters, beloved by the 
Italian virtuoso of the eighteenth century. He 
appears to have returned to England in 1764, and 
at once began practice. His first work was All 
Hallows Church, London Wall (1765-67); in 
1768 he was elected a member of the original forty 
who formed the first Royal Academy, and in the 
same year was entrusted with the designs of New- 
gate; altogether a brilliant record for a young 
man of seven and twenty. From this time for- 
ward Dance was looked upon as one of the leading 
architects of his day. In 1774 he designed 
St. Alphege, London Wall. In 1782-84 St. Luke’s 
Hospital for Lunatics, in Old Street, was built 
from his designs, and from this date till the end 
of the century he continued the active exercise of 
his calling, designing Finsbury Square; Alfred 
Place, Bloomsbury; the old Giltspur Street 
Prison, pulled down in 1855; Wilderness Park, 
and the Grange at Alresford in Kent; Stratton 
Park, Hants; Coleorton in Leicestershire, Ash- 
burnham Place, Sussex, and many other works. 
In 1798 he was made Professor of Architecture in 
the Royal Academy, but did not lecture. Had 
he only left us notes on the process by which he 
arrived at the Newgate design, the appointment 
might have been forgiven. 

Dance died in 1825, buried in 


and was 
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St. Paul’s. Itis not necessary to pursue further the 
list of his architectural works. They are curi- 
ously unequal, and the older Dance grew, the 
feebler his design seems to have become. New- 
gate, his greatest effort, was the work of a young 
man fresh from Italy and under the influence of 
a great intellectual stimulus. The Church of All 
Hallows, London Wall, and the Hospital of St. 
Luke’s, his best buildings after Newgate, belong to 
the earlier half of his life. All Hallows is a very 
original little building. It is practically a chapel 
with a square tower, surmounted by a graceful 
stone cupola at the west end, and plain brick 
arcading on the outside, with lights high up under 
the arches. The interior consists of a single 
aisle, with a semi-circular apse half domed. The 
roof is a semi-circular vault, intersected by the 
vaults to the clerestory windows, and is decorated 
with flat ribs, and panels of rather unusual! details, 
all in plaster. The interior is divided into four 
bays by engaged Ionic columns, the west bay 
being occupied by the organ gallery. There are 
faults of immaturity in this building, but its 
solidity of construction and reticence in orna- 
ment show clearly the influence of his recent 
studies in Rome, for this was actually his first 
building in England. Within ten years of this 
date he had so far degenerated as to build in 
the same street the irritating little Church of 
St. Alphege, and then came such feeble designs as 
Finsbury Square, Alfred Place Bloomsbury, and 
various not very interesting country houses, and 
withal an idiotic design for a Gothic church. 
That Dance was an artist of some natural gift 
there can be no doubt ; it is proved, among other 
things, by the very interesting series of portraits 
of his contemporaries drawn by himself at the 
end of the eighteenth century, and now preserved 
in the British Museum. These designs were 
engraved by William Daniell, A.R.A., and pub- 
lished between the years 1808 and 1814, and, 
according to the preface, were made by Dance 
partly as a relaxation from ‘‘ the serious studies 
and more laborious employment of my profes- 
sional life,” and partly to put on record the 
features of all the eminent 
acquaintance. 


men of his time and 
The list includes Horace Walpole 
in his extreme old age, bearing a close resemblance 
to the late Lord Beaconsfield, Brunel, Flaxman, 
Chambers the architect, with a great double 
chin, Joseph Haydn, most of the Academicians, 
Northcote, Barry, West, Smirke, Bacon, Banks, 
Paul Sandby, Hearne the antiquarian, Mylne the 
architect, Zoffany, Hoppner, Cosway, Girtin, 
Thomas Hardwick, John Kemble, the Chevalier 
d’Eon in a woman’s dress, and many others, 
altogether a gallery of portraits of very great 
interest. The drawings are all executed in the 
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“THE BIRDCAGE WALK,” NEWGATE. 


same manner. The subject sate with his face side- 
ways, so that Dance was able to get the profile, 
the wig and coat collar dark, all the rest kept 
very light. They are executed with great care 
and delicacy, and are indeed a faithful index of 
Dance’s personality. 
appear. 


Certain limitations at once 
The drawings are the work of a rather 
timid man—a man of sincere and faithful inten- 
tion, but of no particular dash, and incapable of 
getting into his stride with his work. They show 
accomplishment rather than ability. On the 
principle of judging a man by his friends, Dance’s 
attainments should have ranked high, for he seems 


to have known all the best men of his time. 
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Moreover, he came of a rather clever family : his 
elder brother James was a man of good educa- 
tion and a certain ephemeral wit who failed as a 
playwright and comedian. Another of his bro- 
thers was the painter, Nathaniel Dance, or Sir 
Nathaniel Dance Holland, to give him his full 
title, who painted portraits of George III. and his 
Queen, and indifferent historical pictures, with 
such success that he was able to retire from his 
art, and sit in the House of Commons for East 
Grinstead for the last twenty years of his life. But 
one finds in each of the brothers the same lack 
of intellectual stamina; the playwright fails, the 
painter retires on his fortune, and the architect 
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gave up architecture and amused himself with his 
drawings, or rather his architecture gave up him, 
for in his later designs he was occupied with 
futile attempts to catch the fashionable manner of 
the time; and indeed, in retiring from practice, 
he may have made his last serious effort as an 
artist. After all, the old City Surveyor was a 
better man than his sons. Leaving Newgate out 
of account, the steeples of St. Leonard’s, Shore- 
ditch, and St. Botolph, Aldgate, even the 
Mansion House, are better than anything done by 
his more celebrated son. Moreover, he was a 
man of bold and adventurous temperament. In 
the Church of St. Luke’s, Old Street, he made a 
sporting attempt to break the record in obelisks, 
for he put a gigantic stone obelisk on the top 
of a solid tower. The elder Dance was a 
man of a fine robust vulgarity, and did not err 
in the direction of finikin refinement. Perhaps 
we might assign to his influence some part of the 
vigorous purpose shown in the Newgate design. 
But there seems to have been no vitality in young 
Dance’s inspiration. It was superficial, evane- 
scent, a manner caught up for the occasion, not 
the intimate expression of his real self. How 
then is one to account for the sombre power of 
such a design as Newgate? The answer will, I 
think, be found in the influence of another mind— 
an influence that must have completely fascinated 
and dominated Dance for the time, but gradu- 
ally faded away when he returned to England 
and lost touch of the original. 

Dance went to Italy in 1758. Now, in 1751, 
Bouchard of Rome had published the first col- 
lected series of Piranesi’s works in a great folio, 


entitled ‘‘ Le Magnificenze di Roma—Le Pit 
remarcabili.” In this were included many inven- 


tions in the manner of the ancient buildings of 
Rome, together with ‘‘ Molti Caprici di Carceri 
sotteranei.” First come thirty-four double plates 
of the great buildings of Rome, then a beautiful 
set of small oblong etchings of architecture and 
landscape, and then the remarkable prison plates. 
After the carefully executed drawing of the double 
plates, and the easy freedom of the smaller etch- 
ings, Piranesi seems to have determined to let 
himself go in pure caprice. He had saturated his 
mind with the vast ambition of Roman architec- 
ture, he had exhausted his interest in the technical 
problems of etching, and he now used his mastery 
of the etched line to express the wildest and most 
fantastic conceptions of architecture, the famous 


“‘caprici dijcarceri”; so it is engraved on the ° 


tablet of rock on the title page, a tablet set in 
Cyclopzan stones, with a wild figure of a man 
screaming on the top and bound with gigantic 
chains, and in the background the interminable 
corridors that Piranesi loved, seen through a vast 


135 
encircling arch. The plate is typical. Piranesi 
might have been thinking of Horace— 


Te semper anteit saeva necessitas 
Clavos trabales et cuneos manu 
Gestans ahend, nec severus 
Uncus abest, liquidumque plumbum. 


In nearly all these plates there appear the enor- 
mous beams and blocks of stone, the nightmare 
stairs, winding and downwards into 
unfathomable space, the iron grilles and fetters 
suggesting instruments of torture, dimly thought 
of and adumbrated rather than realised in these 
portentous drawings. Ofarchitectural detail there 
was none, for Piranesi, the greatest architectural 
draughtsman that ever lived, was tired of it, and 
he seems to have been working for abstract 
architecture—-he felt intensely the power on the 
imagination of huge masses of building, thrown 
about, as one might put it, by some Titanic 
architect. So he ran riot in these vast halls, and 
piled Pelion upon Ossa till his brain snapped and 
his invention fell back into the dim obscurity of 
horrors. At the end of the series come three 
drawings of chaos, where death lies grinning 
amidst the ruins of architecture. 

These seventeen drawings are, I think, the most 
extraordinary effort of invention ever attempted 
in architectural drawing. That they are the work 
of a madman is probable. That megalomania 
which clings to the Italian grew on Piranesi till 
it overthrew the balance of his brain. Yet with 
all their traces of insanity, they struck a note 
undreamt of hitherto, one that the great draughts- 
men of the Renaissance, with all their scholarship 
and passion for the antique, had missed, for it 
was as if Piranesi had thought himself back into 
the spirit of the builders of the baths and aque- 
ducts that he drew, and had penetrated to the 
Roman secret that the highest quality of archi- 
tecture is found not in frippery of ornament, but 
in simple building. 


upwards 


The drawings at once made an immense sensa- 
tion in Rome, and when Dance came to Italy a 
few years later, a mere boy, full of enthusiasm, he 
found Piranesi in the heyday of his reputation, 
and it was nearly inevitable that his own thin 
personality should fall under the glamour of 
Piranesi’s superlative draughtsmanship. That 
they were acquainted is, I think, pretty nearly 
certain. Piranesi was on friendly terms with 
Robert Adam, Mylne, and the leading English 
architects of the time, and was indeed a Fellow of 
the Society of Antiquaries. Moreover, when Dance 
was elected in 1764 to the academy of the Arcadi, 
Piranesi was already a member of this body under 
the name of Salcindio Tiscio. The feeling of 
Piranesi’s Carceri is so faithfully reproduced in 
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Dance’s design for the outer walls of Newgate 
that I think there can be little doubt that this 
was the source from which Dance drew his 
inspiration. 

Thus we reach some reasonable explanation of 
Dance’s design, both in its strength and in its 
weakness. We need no longer imagine that it 
was either a fluke, or that it arrived out of space; 
and indeed no practical designer ever supposed 
that it did. The factors in the case are these: 
on the one hand we find a design of most unusual 
ability made by quite a young architect whose 
record of distinction with all its brilliancy had 
been mainly academical; on the other hand 
we find that, only seven years previous to Dance’s 
visit to Italy, a series of extraordinary inventions 
of prisons had been issued by Piranesi, a series 
that took by storm the cultivated society of Rome. 
That Dance was familiar with these publications 
there can be no doubt, in view (1) of Piranesi’s 
reputation, (2) of his relations with English 
architects, and (3) of the fact that both he and 
Dance were members of the same association ; 
and when one finds the very essence of Piranesi's 
spirit realised in Dance’s design, the conclusion 
is irresistible that without the “‘ Invenzioni di 
Carceri” we should never have had the prison 
walls of Newgate. The very weakness of some of 
Dance’s subsequent work bears out this view. 
So long as he was under the spell of Piranesi’s 
fiery genius he was able to produce austere and 
even masterly architecture, but directly he was 
left to stand by himself his imagination flagged. 
Dance was not a strong man. Amiable and accom- 
plished, his was one of the natures that can follow 
a good lead, but seem to possess little individual 
initiative. Instead of advancing on the promise 
of his youth, his work grew feebler as he grew 
older, and finally lapsed into the insignificant 
effort of the mere practitioner. One seeks in vain 
in his later work for a repetition of that note of 
genius that had sounded not uncertainly in his 
earlier years. 

Perhaps, after all, our gibes at the paper 
designer are not well founded. It is true he has 
no idea how to carry out his own designs, and his 
ready pencil glides easily over passages which are 
a source of infinite tribulation to the man who has 
to see work through. Yet even genius cannot 
spin incessantly out of its inner consciousness ; 
rather its business is to assimilate what is good 
on every hand, even from projects and perspectives 
that never have been and never can be realised. 
At Newgate, for once in a way, the réles were 
reversed. The draughtsman was the man of 
genius, the architect only his accomplished inter- 
preter. But this is the exception that proves the 
rule; there has been no other Piranesi. 
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HE NEW CATHEDRAL FOR 
LIVERPOOL. ITS SITE AND 
STYLE. 


I—By PROFESSOR F. M. SIMPSON. 


To find a site suitable for a cathedral in a 
large and thickly populated town like Liverpool 
is no easy matter, and the Committee appointed 
to consider the question must have experienced a 
good deal of difficulty in coming to a decision; 
especially as the last cathedral scheme was 
wrecked through dissatisfaction with the site 
chosen. The site finally recommended by the 
Committee is that known as the St. James’s 
Mount site. The Bishop has accepted this recom- 
mendation, and a general meeting has expressed 
its approval. The matter may therefore be re- 
garded as settled, unless unforeseen circumstances 
arise ; and, although one may be allowed to record 
one’s regret at the decision, it is difficult to see 
how, considering all things, any other 
possible. 

Four sites have been generally mentioned as 
most suitable: (1.) St. Peter’s Church. (2.) St. 
Luke’s Church. (3.) Monument Place. (4.) St. 
James’s Mount. The first two may be rapidly 
dismissed ; the last two possess stronger claims. 
The Monument Place site is unquestionably the 
better. This is admitted practically by everybody. 
Lord Derby, the chairman at the general meeting, 
acknowledged as much; and, if money had been 
no object, this site would probably have been 
selected by the Committee. But £200,000, which 
is roughly the estimated cost, is a large sum to 
pay merely for ground on which a building is to 
stand, and the disinclination of the Committee 
to recommend so costly a site is intelligible. 

Before proceeding to an analysis of the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of these four sites, brief 
mention may be made of some of the points which 
it is necessary to bear in mind. A cathedral 
should be the centre of the diocese; easily acces- 
sible from all parts, and on or near the main lines 
of traffic. In the case of Liverpool, the city 
alone does not form the diocese; that embraces 
the country round for many miles, and includes 
other important and populous towns. The centre of 
the diocese, therefore, is the railway station. This 
sounds prosaic, but it is absurd to ignore practical 
considerations. A second point is the close con- 
nection which should exist between the cathedral, 
the centre of religious life, and the important 
public buildings which constitute the centres of 
municipal life. Church and city should go hand in 
hand: we are in this twentieth century far removed 
from the early days of medizvalism when they 
were too often in strong antagonism. Lastly, the 
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position should be a commanding one, the ap- 
proach dignified, and the church so placed that 
it can be well seen from all sides. 

The St. Peter’s Church site has the advantage 
of centrality, but itis toosmall. It is in the heart 
of the town; open on the north side to Church 
Street, but enclosed on the other three sides by 
lofty shops and warehouses. The east and west 
ends of the church could consequently never be 
properly seen, and difficulties might arise over 
ancient lights. St. Luke’s Church stands at the 
top of Bold Street and Renshaw Street, but is 
not central with either. The ground rises very 
rapidly indeed from west to east. The area 
covered by the present church and churchyard is 
also too small, and if a cathedral were erected 
here the houses to the east of it, as far as Rodney 
Street, would require to be pulled down. Even 
if this were done, the levels would prove an almost 
insuperable difficulty. 

The Monument Place site is about 130 feet above 
the sea level. There is very little to choose in 
altitude between this site and the 
St. James’s Mount, the latter having the advan- 
tage of a few feet. The frontage, which is 138 feet 
wide, faces due west. 


respect to 


Opposite is an open trian- 
gular space, and a broad road descends in a 
straight line for nearly half a mile with a fall of 
about roo feet. From the end of this, at the 
bottom corner of William Brown Street, there 
would be an uninterrupted view past the most 
important public buildings of Liverpool, the Muni- 
cipal Technical School, Museum, Library, and 
Walker Art Gallery being on the left-hand, and 
St. George’s Hall on the right. Architecturally it 
would be difficult to imagine a finer site. Few 
west fronts in Europe havea better approach. As 
regards centrality, none of the sites, except per- 
haps St. Peter’s Church, offers such advantages. 
In view of civic and other processions the cathe- 
dral would be in close touch with St. George’s 
Hall, where all large public meetings are held, 
and well situated as regards the Town Hall. The 
principal railway station, Street, faces 
St. George’s Hall, and the other large stations, 
the Exchange and the Central, and the Pier head, 
where all the steamers arrive, are not far distant. 
Electric cars from these and from other parts of 
the town pass the site every minute. This has 
been regarded as a drawback owing to the noise 
they make. But cathedrals are not built of 
papier maché; and I never heard that the outside 
traffic round St. Paul’s Cathedral (which building 
occupies a somewhat similar position) ever caused 
any inconvenience to the clergy and worshippers 
inside. The great drawback to the site is un- 
doubtedly its cost; but if this could be spread 
over many years it would not be so serious as if it 
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had to be borne entirely by the present genera- 
tion. A large cathedral—and it is sincerely to be 
hoped that this will be a large one—should not be 
run up like a twenty-story American sky-scraper, 
in as short a timeas possible. There should be no 
ambition to establish a record in this respect. 
The suggestion made by the Liverpool Architec- 
tural Society was that the east end should be 
built first, east of Anson Street, in the compara- 
tively inexpensive portion of the site, with a 
temporary entrance from Anson Street, and that 
the nave should be left for a future generation to 
erect on the more expensive ground bounded by 
Monument Place, Pembroke Place, London Road, 
and Anson Street. This suggestion has been 
termed unpractical. It has been stated that 
owners of property could, if this course were 
pursued, demand whatever price they pleased. 
But does this follow? Nearly all the freehold of 
the site belongs to the Corporation, and they 
would very likely be willing to work with the 
Cathedral Committee and grant them the rever- 
sions of the leases, so that as these fell in they 
could take possession. By this means the cost of 
the site, although great, would be spread over a 
considerable period. More than that, there is no 
doubt that the placing of the cathedral here 
would permit of much-needed municipal improve- 
ments. Both London Road and Pembroke Place 
would be better for an extra 10 or 20 feet in width, 
and some insanitary property behind Anson Street 
might be swept away with advantage. I have 
thought it best to deal fully with this site, notwith- 
standing that the Committee have decided that it 
is not practicable, because, apart from the ques- 
tion-of cost, there is no doubt whatsoever that, 
whether regarded from a diocesan, a civic, or an 
architectural standpoint, it is far superior to the 
others suggested. 

The St. James’s Mount site, although far re- 
moved from the public buildings of the city and 
to a considerable extent out of touch with the 
main lines of traffic, has some points in its favour. 
The preliminary cost of the site will be compara- 
tively small, probably not a quarter that of the 
other. It stands high, to the west of a disused 
quarry from which the stone was excavated for 
the Town Hall—the work of John Wood, of Bath 
—and for many buildings erected in Liverpool 
during the last century. About 1825, the quarry 
being exhausted, the space was converted into a 
cemetery. On the east side inclined planes, sup- 
ported by stone retaining walls, lead from the 
cemetery level to the road above. These are 
planned on a big scale and have an extremely 
dignified appearance. On the west side of the 
cemetery is the proposed site for the cathedral. 
This is a long artificial mound or terrace formed 
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during the severe winter of 1767-8 from the 
debris of the old quarry, in order to provide em- 
ployment for men out of work. The terrace thus 
raised was first called Mount Sion; afterwards 
St. James’s Mount. It commands a magnificent 
view of the Mersey and Cheshire side, with the 
Welsh hills beyond. It is about 200 feet wide 
from east to west, and of considerable length. It 
stands about 15 feet above the road level, which 
is presumably the original one as the ground 
falls towards the west and south, and on its east 
side there is an almost perpendicular drop to the 
cemetery below. To what extent the ground is 
make up, and at what level under the terrace the 
natural rock is to be found, boring alone can 
show, but it is evident that the foundation will 
not be an ideal one. The rock is probably nearer 
the surface in some cases than in others, but, at 
the most favourable estimate, the cost of founda- 
tions must be much greater than for the Monu- 
ment Place site, where, as far as one can judge, 
the whole is solid rock. 

The site undoubtedly possesses considerable 
possibilities, but there will be other difficulties to 
overcome. How the cathedral shall be placed on 
the site is an interesting problem, the solution of 
which will be watched with interest. If it be placed 
lengthways, with the chancel to the south and the 
entrance to the north, a good open space will be 
available in front of the latter; but on the other 
hand this disposition will be open to the practical 
objection that the sun will shine in the face of 
the congregation during morning service. If it 
be placed crossways from west to east, the 
narrowness of the site will be a considerable 
drawback, unless the chancel be carried eastwards 
of the Mount and allowed to rise boldly from the 
bed of the quarry. A grand effect might thus be 
produced, but at what cost? In either case a 
proper approach will be an exceedingly difficult 
thing to arrange. From Rodney Street, the only 
street of any importance near, no view can be 
obtained of any building erected here until one 
almost reaches the corner. To those who regard 
the planning of the approach to a building as 
second only in importance to the design of the 
building itself, this is a considerable drawback. 
The cathedral will stand high, but it does not 
follow that it will be well seen. It is no good 
claiming that it will be a landmark from Birken- 
head ; only the outline can tell at such a distance, 
and a huge warehouse, innocent of proportion and 
detail, would possibly look as well. From Gam- 
bier Terrace, which is on higher ground, its effect 
will depend very much on the way it is placed 
and on the plan adopted. This is a matter of 
design depending on the skill of the architect to 
whom the work is entrusted. The Monument 
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Place site would be the easier one to fill, but this 
is not necessarily an advantage. The greatest 
architectural triumphs are often obtained through 
a successful treatment of natural difficulties. 

Everyone is anxious to see a fine building erected 
in Liverpool—one that will be worthy of the city 
and of the occasion. For the occasion is a noble 
one. The designer of the first cathedral of the 
new century will have an opportunity which no 
architect has had during the century which has 
just passed away. The Gothic fetters have bound 
men down. With a new century comes the 
opportunity for throwing them off. The days of 
archeological exactness are happily past and 
gone, and correctness of detail is no longer 
regarded as all-sufficient. More practical con- 
siderations can now be allowed full play. A 
modern cathedral must be modern; modern in 
the sense that the plan shall suit the ritual of 
the day—as did the medieval—and the general 
ordinance such that workers in arts allied to 
architecture can assist, unfettered by narrow 
restrictions as to style. The work of the past 
must always influence that of the present, as it 
has done in all ages; to suppose that it is ex- 
pedient or even possible to ignore its lessons is 
absurd; but there is all the difference in the 
world between what its spirit teaches us and 
what we learn from its letter. 

Hitherto, we have suffered too much from a 
misunderstanding of what constitutes an archi- 
tectural style. A style is not made by its detail, 
but by its construction. Unfortunately, the former 
has been exalted at the expense of the latter. Thus, 
we read about thirteenth, fourteenth, and fif- 
teenth century styles, and yet the methods of con- 
struction are the same in all; it is only the detail 
which is somewhat altered. Viollet-le-duc and 
some other writers have with more truth claimed 
that there are only two great styles, the Greek 
and the Gothic, because there are only two 
methods of spanning an opening, the lintel and 
the arch. This is judging a style, as it should be 
judged, by its construction. But even with this 
division the influence of detail makes itself felt. 
Why is Gothic chosen for illustration instead of 
Roman, the first of the great arched styles? 
Simply because Roman detail was a reflex of 
Greek, and Gothic detail was a fresh development. 
Nearly all Ruskin’s writings on Architecture are 
based on the glory of detail. But the true Roman 
architectural style is essentially a constructive 
one. Its influence was very much greater on 
subsequent work than has generally been ad- 
mitted, and a recognition of its constructive 
principles may do much towards helping us to 
solve some of the architectural difficulties of 
to-day, of which church-planning is by no means 
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the least. Viollet-le-duc has suggested two main 
heads under which architectural styles can be 
divided, but there are other divisions which are 
quite as logical. Buildings can be so constructed 
and planned that their supports are few in num- 
ber and large in size, or the supports can be 
small and numerous. The Greek and the north- 
ern Gothic—the southern Gothic is often 
differently arranged—come under the one cate- 
gory, although these styles differ from one another 
in other respects; and under the other can be 
grouped such apparently different structures as 
the Basilica of Constantine and Baths of Dio- 
cletian and Caracalla of Roman times, the Byzan- 
tine Santa Sophia at Constantinople, many of 
the Romanesque churches of Southern France, 
and the Renaissance churches of St. Andrea, 
Mantua, St. Peter’s, Rome, and elsewhere. In 
all these the supports are few and large. In 
these also it is not so much the principle of the 
arch that governs the design, as the application 
of the arched form by which vast spaces are 
covered over by the vault or the dome. In all 
these examples a large open unencumbered floor 
space is the result. This is the first necessity in 
a modern cathedral: there must not be too many 
piers or columns to obstruct the view of the ser- 
vice and render some portions of the building 
inferior to others for seeing and hearing. In this 
respect the English traditional Gothic plan fails. 
The Roman arrangement of building allows also 
much more freedom in decoration, It adapts 
itself to styles superficially so different as the 
Byzantine, Romanesque, and Renaissance. From 
this it follows that it is capable of a fresh 
rendering. We can never have an absolutely 
new style, since the steps are always evident by 
which one style is evolved from another; but 
what is possible and to be hoped for in the new 
Liverpool Cathedral is a building with the dis- 
tinction due to a fresh and original treatment of 
old forms; modern, and not archeological ; and 
permitting the hearty co-operation of architect, 
sculptor, painter, designer, and craftsman. 


IIl.—By EDWARD §&. PRIOR. 


Liverpool, that was only a hamlet in the 
seventeenth century, has in some two hundred 
years grown to be one of the great cities of the 
Empire, with the good fortune of a striking and 
characteristic architecture. Its commercial build- 
ing of sixty years ago, much of it stamped with 
the genius of Cockerell, gives its streets a dignity 
rare in modern cities, and above all Elmes’s 
St. George’s Hall stands pre-eminent as the most 
satisfactory Public Hall of the nineteenth century. 
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Now in the start of the twentieth a cathedral will 
be added to its possessions. 

That the citizens of Liverpool should concern 
themselves directly in the architecture of this 
cathedral is perhaps an anachronism. Times 
have been when a great church was the crown of 
a city’s existence—a building like this its chief 
interest, honour, and the embodiment of its well- 
being. But great architecture no longer plays 
this part in our society; still less can a church 
nowadays be counted as at once the stimulus and 
proof of commercial pre-eminence. Not in multi- 
plied shrines and cathedral rebuildings, but in 
docks and railway connections is prosperity in- 
vested. So with the Church of England must 
rest the management of its cathedral building— 
the civil life passes the matter on to the religious. 
Yet, all the same, Liverpool points to its great 
buildings; it claims, and rightly claims, that 
this cathedral shall be worthy of the city of 
St. George’s Hall. 

On many grounds the responsibility which the 
Church of England has undertaken is no light 
one. This will be no building done in a corner— 
not sequestered like Truro Cathedral in a remote 
town—but must take its stand at the very gate 
through which the life of the western hemisphere 
passes in to meet that of the eastern—where, so 
to speak, the American frontier touches Europe. 
Here, before many eyes, what the Church builds 
will give evidence of what the Church is or may 
be. Its cathedral must be no reminiscent empti- 
ness, but a building able for its present-day 
position, at once reverential and respectful—mind- 
ful of Church tradition and of neighbourly duty. 
Only by the true dignity of architecture can the 
Church succeed. 

The money is ready, but the quality of archi- 
tecture is not a matter of money. Our buildings 
lately have not starved from want of this stimulus; 
their difficulties have lain in their architectural 
constitution, which, despite abundant nourish- 
ment, shows an increasing inaptness for dignified 
expression. Church architecture, least of all, has 
been able to go beyond the trivial efforts of 
traditional picturesqueness; least of all our 
building has it been monumental. And how 
will it stand beside work still robust with Classic 
inspiration, broad and composed in a style and 
treatment which somehow have translated Classic 
breeding and dignity into English? Truly, St. 
George’s Hall makes Liverpool a difficult city to 
build a modern cathedral in. For let us look 
back at our cathedrals of the nineteenth century : 
Sir Gilbert Scott’s Cathedral of Edinburgh ; 
W. Burges’s Cathedral of Cork; J. L. Pearson’s 
of Truro; G. E. Street’s nave of Bristol, and 
Sir A. Blomfield’s nave of Southwark. ° These 
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are representative enough to be taken as the flower 
of the Gothic revival. But would any of these 
satisfy Liverpool ? 

Unfortunately the question does not rest here. 
These strenuous expressions of accepted church 
style have been possible in the nineteenth century, 
when with positive assertion the Gothic revival 
dogmatised architecture. But are they possible 
now, when we have slipped into the negative 
position of accepting all styles as equally suitable 
toa Christian church, and are drinking the dregs of 
Gothic enthusiasm in an art of such tolerant ideal 
that we are ready to undertake the reproduction of 
any ancient church art with an equal virtue and 
an easy conscience? Surely the pulse of style- 
worship is failing when its taste knows not what 
it likes. The efficiency of revival dexterity can- 
not be attained in an indiscriminate copying of 
Byzantine, Romanesque, Italian, and Indian 
church models all at the same time. And this 
lapse from architectural purism has to be taken 
in connection with the prominent facts of our 
church building. As compared with the ancient, 
our modern English cathedrals have come under 
two special conditions; first, they have owed 
their effects directly to the imaginations of 
designing architects (St. Paul’s, alone, of our old 
cathedrals sharing this distinction) ; secondly 
(in this St. Paul’s stands with the medieval 
churches), they have been built in a manner 
avowedly different from the ordinary building- 
manner of the time. Forms have been artificially 
contrived for the church, as distinguished from 
the house or other civil buildings. If a special 
reservation of style to sacred purposes has 
occurred in other eras, never has there been 
such an emphasis of deliberate invention as came 
in the change of our church building from the 
thirties to the fifties. The power of the Oxford 
movement lay in the enthusiasm of this invention. 
Its hotbed was the teaching that, in the authority 
of the Church, form embodied faith; and in this 
sense Gothic revival was conceived as a religious 
revival, and church architecture protected itself 
from unsanctified expression by the zeal of archi- 
tects copying medieval arches and mouldings, 
and eschewing the pagan Classicisms. The 
architects of the nineteenth century cathedral 
held a faith whose earnestness could be gauged 
by its intolerance. If Sir Gilbert Scott, late in 
life, built a Classic Government office, his auto- 
biography confesses that he considered this 
apostasy a sin. Street’s conscience was still 
less elastic, and his writings exhibit him turning 
from the allurements of Renaissance art as from 
an irreligious Siren. Burges was a persistent 
Goth in his art, and lived all his life with a 
barbarian’s contempt for the enervations of 
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Classic elegance. Pearson, with an inquisitor’s 
zeal, would have rid Lincoln of the contamination 
of Wren’s library. It must be allowed that the 
cathedral building of the nineteenth century had 
the backing of a whole-hearted faith; these 
architects believed in the gospel of Gothic style, 
and, moreover, in their power to preach it. It 
was self-evident to them that art in building was 
an architect’s talent; that if they were only 
faithful and earnest to use their talent aright, 
their churches would be built as nobly as those 
from which they took their inspirations. 

Yet, whole-hearted individual expressions of 
Gothic copying as these churches are, they can- 
not stand beside St. George’s Hall. As clever 
exercises they can be criticised, but they have no 
pretensions to the great voice of a nation’s archi- 
tecture. The learned recognise the scholarship 
of their Gothic mimicry, but it is not under- 
standed of the people. Their device is a stage 
scenery—a medieval setting for the purposes of 
the Church—the penalty of whose antiquarianism 
is that it must repel and repress the passionate 
genuine expression of its age. Now St. George’s 
Hall, though it too grew from the designing 
scholarship of an architect, had not this remote- 
ness, for its Classic style was built up on a sub- 
stratum of craftsmanship which for two hundred 
years had practised Classic detail in the buildings 
of ordinary use and had an accepted culture 
therein. The Gothic of the revival broke from 
and broke up this tradition: its crafts had to 
breed their workmen by sterilising the ordinary 
cultures of art. In the carving, painting, and 
finishing of Gothic buildings ideals had to be 
specialised away from those of everyday work. 
One wonders that under such conditions the 
enthusiasm of Burges and Butterfield could achieve 
so much and provide executants so earnest and 
accomplished. But away from the strong forcing 
of such masterful genius Gothic craft has been an 
unhealthy stunted weakling, that could not sur- 
vive to propagate itself. In the plot which the 
Church cleared for the special sowing of religious 
art, quickly sprang up the most rampant forms of 
commercial industry. The fervour of Gothic 
craftsmanship has given place to the intelligent 
enterprise of church-furnishing firms, who have 
had no difficulty in introducing into churches 
their least sincere expressions as long as they 
mimicked the forms of church art. Thus the 
faith and scholarship of the Gothic architects 
have most often been only in the arches, traceries, 
and pinnacles of construction; pulpit, reredos, 
screens and glass have been—have of necessity 
been—expressive of neither faith nor scholarship, 
but of money value only. 

Now it is in view of such conditions that the 
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Church has to ask itself whether it will again 
attempt a Gothic cathedral like those of the 
nineteenth century. St. George’s Hall has its 
accessories at any rate in harmony with its style; 
both breathe the fine air of the best achievement 
of their line. But the summit of the Gothic re- 
vival was for its construction only, its decoration 
was scarcely able to reach the same height. And 
now, what the devotion of Street, Burges and 
Butterfield galvanized into life has grown in- 
animate. Not only is there no colour of enthu- 
siasm for the reproduction of the best style of 
Gothic—not only has fashion shifted so that in 
turn every century of Gothic art has been taken 
as the standard—but those coinages of church art 
which the true faith of fifty years ago condemned 
as false metal, fit to be broken up, those are 
offered to it as genuine, and we see the Dlasé 
Rococo of the German Renaissance set up in the 
high places of austere Gothic. It is strange that 
the Church of England should have taken so little 
amiss this flagrant apostasy of current architec- 
ture. But at any rate it must see that it is vain 
to look now for faith in a Christian architecture 


to build Liverpool Cathedral as Street or Buttér. 


field would have built. 

But again, if the laxity of Gothic conviction 
has affected architects, can we fall back on any 
other sincere conviction in designing, which will 
ensure a true dignity for that which is to be set 
beside St. George’s Hall? The fact must be faced 
that not only are there now no Gothic architects, 
but no Classic either—or any of other designation 
able to impress upon building that individuality 
of earnestness which the great architects of the 
nineteenth century achieved. The increasing im- 
potence of individual designing is the curious 
symptom of this last twenty years. That power 
over his executants which made a building by a 
Cockerell or a Butterfield so distinctly his own 
has passed away. Able to design in any style, 
the architect has now neither the faith nor the 
occasion for manipulating the machinery of build- 
ing in stereotype of his particular expression. 
Firms have it now all their own way, equipped 
to supply every shade of style with indifference of 
predilection and the same effect of display. Thus 
every architect gets the same complexion in his 
building, for, by whomsoever designed, for whatever 
purpose, and in whatever style, private or public 
house, steamship or church, all have like materials 
and like execution. The very vehemence with 
which architects have accentuated their designing 
process has really weakened its effect, for it is 
seen to be skin deep. The architect may rearrange, 
but he cannot vary the expression of what must 
be built commercially. A Queen’s memorial and 
the shelters of an esplanade are supplied under 
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the same conditions, and all in the way of busi- 
ness. A great School, a Hospital, and an Art 
Gallery show no difference of feeling or any dis- 
tinction from the chance muddle of a building 
estate. Not that the skill of the architect is no 
longer of use to the public which employs him: 
on the contrary, the complexities of modern life, 
the varied requirements of denser population, the 
by-laws of controlling authorities, call now more 
than ever for the practice and genius ofa planning 
architect. Moreover the administration of all the 
expert knowledge now used in electric lighting, 
ventilation, heating requires a special capacity 
trained for the purpose. But where in these skills 
and capacities are the culture, the taste, the 
warm imagination, the firm faith, which made the 
equipment of the great architects of the nine- 
teenth century? For the building of its Liver- 
pool Cathedral the Church of England can only 
get what is in the market. It may select its 
architect by competition or by any other method, 
but can hope for no one able to design a cathe- 
dral in the Gothic faith of fifty years ago, no one 


_ grounded in that tradition of Classic culture which 


built a St. George’s Hall. Will the selected 
architect, trained only for the intricate plannings, 
and the finesse of current building-design, give us 
a dignified cathedral? A cathedral is a single 
simple thing, and can only get dignity by its 
simplicity. Where now is the designer who can 
pretend to the genius of such creation ? 

The responsibility of the Church of England is 
a great one, and it is bound to look the facts in 
the face. The function of the designing architect 
is passing—has passed away; and indeed this 
gives the Church its chance, for a more excellent 
way stands open to it. Since coincidentally the 
convictions and power of architectural faith have 
decayed; since the vagaries of architects have 
made churches indiscriminately Romanesque, By- 
zantine, and Classic, so that the gospel of one 
particular set of architectural formule being 
necessary to religious building can be no longer 
held; since Gothic has lost its savour, and the 
church architect his distinction, let the Church 
make a new religious distinction for its art, and 
find its gospel in the purpose of its building, not 
in its design. 

The purpose of a cathedral is the provision of 
a dignified distinct building dedicated to the 
service of the Church. It is no untried experi- 
ment to make the direct and simple uses of a 
building the shapers of its art; on the contrary, 
at all times and in all places the greatest architec- 
ture has come into existence by the easy plan of 
building to a purpose. How were our ancient 
cathedrals built? There is no mention of design- 
ing architects, but ‘‘congregati sunt artifices,” 
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writes Matthew Paris. They were confraternities 
or lodges of mechanics that were organised to 
rebuild Exeter and York. We can do the same 
to-day ; there are masons skilled to work and lay 
stone, bricklayers to build, carpenters, plumbers, 
and ironworkers expert in the crafts to make a 
building. The specification of a cathedral it is in 
the power of the clerical authorities to formulate ; 
the lengths, breadths, heights, the requirements 
of space, the opportunities of access, the provi- 
sions of lighting and furniture. On such specifi- 
cation the building of the mechanic can proceed 
to the erection of a simple, and therefore appro- 
priate, building—a simply built, and therefore a 
dignified, cathedral. 

If it once be accepted—and the conclusion can 
now hardly fail to strike home to the Church— 
that style is not the making of architectural reli- 
giousness, let it ask what it gets from the design- 
ing of an architect. As an arbitrary interference 
with the natural development of building energy, 
this designing can only be anincumbrance. Why 
should an extraneous element dictate to the pur- 
pose and the building; saying to the first, ‘‘ You 
must modify this to suit my fancy of arrangement,” 
and to the latter “‘ You must not build so, for it 
is not in the manner of my style.” So if, for the 
sake of form, it is necessary to appoint an archi- 
tect—a professional supervisor—let him be inca- 
pable of designing, but equipped for management. 
As the organizer and arranger of the building 
methods, he will have enough on his hands in the 
provision of materials. ‘In ligno et lapide ex- 
pertus”’ was said of William of Sens, and such 
expertness is imperatively needed for the purposes 
of good church-building. The commercial pro- 
duction of materials has now gone on for some 
time to the intent of obtaining the widest sale, 
without regard to adaptation for the best building, 
such as Liverpool Cathedral has the right to be. 
So let the architect make it his business to find 
and quarry the best stone, make the best brick, 
forge the best iron, cut the best timber, so season 
and dress and build as will make the best con- 
struction; let him test the uses of steel and 
concrete. All this is only the simple straight- 
forward elementary science of building, but just 
what professional designing and commercial con- 
tracting make but little of. Is not this an ideal 
for a great church to aim at, that it shall be the 
best building of its time? Cannot an architect 
be found who will so consent to be a builder 
without thought of design? It is only what 
many would wish to be—what, wherever they 
have the chance, many are. 

In this way the full proportions of a great 
cathedral construction could be achieved, and 
then its painting, its glass, its wood and ironwork 
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would follow, not laboriously and imperfectly 
calculated beforehand and imagined to be art, 
but in execution only trade production—not this 
product of designing skill, but what will grow 
up for each purpose at the hands of the executant 
with the direct treatment of the working artist. 

The quality of such architecture would lie in 
that unity of its expression which marks a work- 
manlike adaptation to distinct necessity ; in being 
the best that could be done, not fancied. This at any 
rate is within the reach of the Church of England 
for its twentieth century cathedral. The unities 
of scholarship and style, which would make us a 
second St. Paul’s, are beyond its reach; and the 
faith that would make an enthusiastic copy of a 
Gothic unity is equally hopeless for it. Only the 
counterfeit of such expression can now be got 
from the offices of our architects, and how shallow 
the make-believe the impotence of modern design- 
ing makes every day clearer. Inevitably does an 
architecture expose its inspirations ; and a Liver- 
pool Cathedral professionally designed and com- 
mercially executed must, whatever its style, ally 
itself with bank and gin-palace in consciousness 
of money’s worth. Yet there are things which 
this age can think seriously of besides money ; 
the duty and nobility of man’s work is an ideal 
which the Church of England might take pains 
to express. If Liverpool Cathedral were so in- 
tended, it might just as directly and inevitably 
speak of the simple purpose of building—the best 
work of craftsmanship and art. 


ARR’S BANK, LIVERPOOL. R. NOR- 
MAN SHAW, R.A., WILLINK AND 
THICKNESSE, ARCHITECTS. BY 
HALSEY RICARDO. 


In Castle Street, Liverpool, stands a build- 
ing that demands attention from the passer-by on 
various grounds. Its height, compared with its 
neighbours, gives it some distinction : the breadth 
and largeness of its treatment, as well as the 
materials employed, separate it from the other 
buildings in the street, and a dignity at once 
kindly and at ease looks out tolerantly from the 
facade upon the small hurrying creatures that 
scuttle over the pavement before it. Such a 
front, I think, would have delighted Lord Carteret 
in Walpole’s days, after he had rendered up the 
seals of office and retired from the cares of State 
—when he could afford to look superbly upon the 
world in which he was once a gladiator from the 
jolly heights of his retirement as a spectator. 
Lord Chesterfield would have excepted against 
its good humour, for it has none of ‘‘ the rigour of 
the game ’—the severity of the architecture of his 
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PARR’S BANK, LIVERPOOL. FRONT ELEVATION. Photo: Bedford, Lemere & Co. 
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LONGITUDINAL SECTION. 


day. He would have handed it over to the 
rightful occupants—the merchant princes of 
Florence and Genoa, indicating with a tap of the 
snuff-box lid his well-bred superiority to the 
flavour of homeliness that he detected beneath its 
rhythmic display of stately ranges of windows 
and its weighty mass of cornice. 

The building is of granite up to the first floor, and 
upwards it is sheeted in pavonazzo marble, with 
bands of green cipollino; the architraves, heads 
and sills to the windows and the cornice are in 
red terra-cotta. The slates on the roof above 
are rough and thick and green. 

In cold words this scheme of colouring sounds 
doubtful, with a dash of distrust in it, but the 
result is triumphantly right. The thing has 
been seen before ever it was built, and the parts 


take up their allotted values and play into each 
other so that a harmony is got, despite the pre- 
sumed difficulties of the ingredients. 

We pass through the central doorway and go in. 
In front of us is a large circular Banking Hall, some 
60 feet odd in diameter, and clear of all obstruc- 
tions—not a column intersects the coup d’eil. 

This, it seems, was one of the conditions of the 
problem ; and the next one, of which, however, 
the Bank’s customers need know nothing, was to 
erect over part of this hall five storeys of offices and 
rooms, whose floors and outer wall shall bridge 
over its dome without deriving any support from 
it or interfering with its light. Nor is this ail. A 
similar quantity of the dome has to be covered 
at the back with building, though of less height; 
and communication has to be made between the 
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fore and aft blocks. In fact, the proportion of the 
site covered on the first floor to the open part is, 
in round numbers, 5,600 : 1,000. 

To carry the walls that traverse the dome 
there must be girders; and to allow a communi- 
cation from one block to another, these girders 
cannot go from wall to wall, nor can the main 
beam of the girder occur at the first floor level 
without interfering with the dome—it must go at 
least as high as the second floor. In the section 
through the Banking Hall will be seen how these 
conditions have been met. The main bulk of the 
girder occurs at the second floor level, upon 
which are built the four storeys over, whilst the 
first floor is hung from its underside. The legs of 
this truss are set at an angle to enable the stairs 
and passage to pass. A similar steel truss, but of 
lesser scantling, does the like offices for the wall 
to the hinder block. These trusses are bedded in 
the brickwork, and no trace, of course, is visible 


of them inside or outside. As will be seen by the 
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illustrations, the hall is amply lighted, 
and the mystery of the construction of 
the towering masses upon it gives a ner- 
vous charm to the beholder. At first 
one is inclined to question whether the 
clear open space of the circular hall justi- 
fies the shifts that have to be made to 
obtain it, and how far such a construc- 
tion is durable. The girders are buried 
in brickwork, but brickwork is not im- 
pervious to air and damp, and the casing 
is slight as a protection against fire; but 
these questions are so obvious and so 
insistent that we may safely assume that 
they have been assessed and found their 
answers in the construction. On the 
architectonic side, the great hall strikes 
at once a noble impression; and for 
purposes of business I can suppose an 
unimpeded vista is of great consequence. 
Even the curvature of the counter must 
be of distinct advantage in transforming 
one so simply and naturally from payee 
to depositor, and although the aspect of 
the hall is grand—of a grandeur befitting 
a great Banking Company—still there 
is an air of homeliness and comfort in 
the provisions made for the impressed 
customer. The counter is wide and 
polished, and reared upon marble and 
polished stone, but there is a gutter given 
him for the drippings of his umbrella, 
and the paving is tempered with india- 
rubber, so that one may enter and leave 
the hall without calling the attention of 
the whole army of occupants by the iron 
ring of one’s boot-heel on the stone. The 
same provident thought shows itself in number- 
less instances, large and slight, with the result 
that the air of the Banking Hall is one of gracious 
invitation and well-bred hospitality. 

I could have asked for more curvature in the 
dome, though at the expense of the first-floor 
windows. The sight-line of their glass is already 
3 ft. 6 in. above the floor, and two of the windows 
on either side would be very seriously prejudiced by 
any greater rise in its roof, not to mention the fresh 
complications that would be engendered through 
the varied threading of the staircase round the 
stancheon carrying the beam; as it is, the ceiling 
seems to me somewhat oppressive, and its junc- 
tion with the cornice, or, rather, its want of junc- 
tion with the cornice, makes its construction more 
mysterious than ever, and renders the cornice 
mouldings useless—so much regulation scholar- 
ship appliqué. And, to continue in the excep- 
tional mood, are the eight ribs and the deep- 
moulded cofferings justifiable on the grounds 
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of effect ? for they do not represent construction. 
The whole ceiling is (to speak irreverently) but a 
pie-crust lid, and my feeling is that a franker 
treatment of itself and its function would have 
looked lighter and more agreeable. Ina sense, 
the whole circular hall is a phantasy, an earth 
bubble; and its humorous irrelevancy to the 
buildings above and around gives it a phantastic 
quality. The whole thing is unexpected: it 
has escaped from the usual trammels of bricks 
and mortar, and the ceaseless grinding burden 
they are there to carry, and I want the roof to 
look like a free spirit—to be of eggshell concrete 
—buoyant, and held in its. place by anchorages, 
like a captive balloon. I own that this is a rare 
quality in a dome, but in the Sagrestia of San 
Lorenzo, in Florence, Michael Angelo achieved 
this effect; I fancy there the haunches must be 
loaded, and the ribs cramped with iron, to keep 
his dome from rising and sailing away. In the 
superstructure, too, is there not something lost by 
using the traditional thicknesses to the external 
walls that rest on the steel girders? The section 
shows a wall riddled with a wilderness (except for 
its orderliness) of windows; nearly half the area 
of the walls consists of plate glass. Why should 
the piers, then, be of brick, or the walls over the 
window heads? After having provided the maxi- 
mum of light desirable, all that is required is to 
keep the weather out, and a thin impervious skin 
will do this as well as stout brickwork, and save 
the poor girders a world of weight. The Building 
Act should be evitable in such a case as this, for 
the brickwork here would be no protection in the 
case of fire; and—for these walls trouble me—I 
demur to the heaped-up rows of bald inhuman 
sheets of glass. I believe—were this the occasion 
—it could be shown that the strange doctrine of 
there being two moralities, the one of private 
home life, and the other of commercial dealing, 
is due mainly to the inhuman shelters and in- 
human surroundings in which 
carried on. The people who abide in such 
chambers have parted (from the hours of ten to 
six) with human affections, to carry on a me- 
chanical warfare amongst their kind, in which the 
surprising conclusions of science, and the meta- 
physics of illusion, are allowed to bustle to their 
logical extremes, and the besting of a competitor 
is the harvest of official hours. This internal 
courtyard is a dreadfully candid undressing of the 
personage that figures in Castle Street, and the 
sting of the exposure is in its truth. This is the 
architecture of the 19th century—of the prosper- 
ous middle class—when left to itself, and when it 
thinks itself free from observation. It is the 
architecture of a people that will not be dictated 
to, that ‘‘ knows what it wants,’’ and means to 
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have it too—of a people singularly inobservant, 
and, for all its architectural culture, singularly 
ignorant. Conscious of its duty to its neighbour, 
it makes the facade to the street as fair as money 
and talent can devise, submitting to various 
sacrifices (under the head of “style,” ‘ propor- 
tion,” and so forth) for the good of the commu- 
nity, its pride, and its pleasure. But about the 
back there is to be no nonsense; there no sacri- 
fices are to be made to architectural altars: 
comfort and economy are to dominate the design. 
The conditions of commercial architecture over- 
master the architect, or, rather, the imposers of 
such conditions over-rule him. And the inevi- 
table result is that the qualities they go for, 
they fail to obtain. The great blank window 
is a ghastly gash, admitting light in 
excess, that blinds, inner curtains, and outer 
curtains, have to be affixed to render the room 
tolerable ; in summer the glass roasts and de- 
vitalises the air; in winter it causes currents 
(draughts, so called) by chilling it. There is no 
continuity in the wall surface, no shade, no rest 
for the eye, and a similar desolate blank is the 
only prospect so amply given by this inordinate 
expanse of glass. 

Such differentiated treatment of the front and 
back of a house is no new feature; the principle has 
been in vogue these several hundred years, but the 
result to-day is a curious reversal of the old one, 
although the principle is unchanged. In old time 
the front of the house had a stiff grandeur, rather 
exhausting and strained; everything was on its best 
behaviour, largish in scale, with something of the 
discomfort of a court suit, whilst behind matters 
went on in the unbuttoned style. In the front 
was the proscenium in stone or stucco, with large 
windows in orderly rank; behind were the gables 
nodding over homely brickwork, with cosy win- 
dows placed where required, and no larger than 
snugness asked for. Whilst the frontispiece re- 
presented scholarship and the renunciation that 
culture demanded, the back embodied a single- 
minded attention to the daily needs of the occu- 
pants. To-day the backs of the houses are often 
(to use an Irishism) in their fronts. What made 
the inferior sides of a house so picturesque and 
charming is the quantity of good thought and 
observation embodied there, and consequently 
there is a personal touch that keeps the building 
sweet, no matter how rudely “the whirligigs of 
Time” attempt their ravages upon it. A block of 
offices is not a house, nor should one expect to see 
quaint picturesqueness in it from the back street, 
but a block of offices is a harbour of human souls, 
and whatsoever they may desire that appears, 
and appears exactly, in the building raised to 
house them. In life men are kind, thoughtful, 
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forbearing, and anxious to help each other—our 
public buildings, libraries, schools, hospitals, and 
asylums show that abundantly ; but in the strange 
air of “commerce” these qualities disappear, and 
our business erections, as a rule, are contemptu- 
ously disdainful of them; and the buildings 
remain to show this. Architecture is a subtle 
thing, closely responding to the facts of our life. 
We may attempt to dissociate ourselves from the 
evidence ; but that only proves our indifference or 
our neglect, and the building stands there to con- 
demn us. We may, as the Americans do, seek to 
excuse the brusqueries and banalities of our archi- 
tecture on the grounds that the vigour of the 
nation is so great, and so bent on other achieve- 
ments, that we can afford to brush by the stone 
haberdashery of our streets in our haste to the 
goal of scientific and industrial progress ; but we 
are not a young nation, and though we have come 
into a windfall, so to speak, of new powers and 
new forces, we still are heirs to a great past, and 


the wisdom of our ancestors ribs and strengthens 
our new armour ; and while it weights us in the 
race with young countries—so that we may fairly 
leave them to their unfettered enterprise, and 
pass their excuse as valid—yet we must not 
demana the same indulgence for ourselves. Why 
should we claim it? Have we no time to spare 
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for our own self-respect? Are we to slip and 
shuffle through life—the business hours of life at 
least—in a kind of twilight of mediocrity, in which 
we are all as indistinguishable as the proverbial 
cat, except for the bull’s-eye flash of advertise- 
ment, borne like the policeman’s, in front of us? 
The new buildings in our great towns are giving 
us an answer, especially where corporate bodies, 
rather than individuals, are rearing their frontages 
in our streets. Relieved of the task of clamouring 
for recognition by striking and startling effects, 
they seek to make their appeal by a broad treat- 
ment of the problem in hand, and they achieve a 
distinction unobtained by the individual. It is 
impossible to look upon the broad marble face of 
the building under review and not feel the archi- 
tectural quality got by sheer breadth of treatment 
and abstention from the usual ornaments of archi- 
tecture. Underlying this quiet, to be sure, is the 
master’s hand, determining the ingredients of this 
repose; without the harmonies of proportion and 
the adjusted rhythm of the several parts, what is 
now gracious would merely look empty; the 
building would look bald, not broad, and the 
disdain of neglect would show in place of its 
obliging air of consideration. Street buildings 
used to be merely fronts (speaking of recent 
years), now the interiors are receiving attention, 
and the resources of modern construction 
are brought into play to secure a fine archi- 
tectural impression. We still have time, it 
seems, to be delighted by a fine hall, and 
be willing (as shareholders) to make some 
sacrifices to obtain one, and we think there 
are some uses in fine sensations, though we 
may not be ready to defend them on the 
ground of economy. In truth, the arith- 
metical logic of economy does not apply, nor 
ever did, although it was freely brandished 
as the sword of decision. The poetry of life 
is proof against such weapons, having the 
existence of a spirit, none the less real 
because so enfranchised, and none the less 
essential because for a time it was ruled 
out, as a power, from men’s calculations. 
And the need for some romance, some 
poetry, some humanity, in our buildings is 
getting itself admitted, and certainly one of 
the most pleasing instances of these needs 
embodied looks benignantly down _ into 
Castle Street, Liverpool, representing not 
so much an individual’s feeling and taste 
as, what is of more hopeful augury, the 
desire and the pleasure of a body of men, 
such as Parr’s Banking Company, to have 
a building worthy of their position, and with 
knowledge sufficient to know how to ob- 
tain it. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


“ lo" NOUVEAU.” 


To the Editorial Committee of Tht ARCHITECTURAL 
REVIEW. 
GENTLEMEN, 

The acceptance by those in authority at South 
Kensington of certain things known under the heading 
of “ L’Art Nouveau ”’ has naturally given rise to some 
discussion, and I should be glad if you would allow 
me the space necessary to emphasise what appears 
to me to be the real point. 

Exhibitions contain the productions of the moment, 
good, bad, and indifferent; but museums of things 
artistic should contain only those things which have 
stood the test of time. 

By all means let there be a place for everything, 
but let everything be in its place; and the place for 
modern furniture should not be the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, but rather an exhibition or a shop 
window. 

I remain your obedient servant, 


VERNON WATNEY. 
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original design this was to have been a two-story 
tower, with a wide flat pediment on the centre on 
south side. This, however, was not sanctioned 
by the London County Council, and the space 
had to be provided in roof stories, carried up to 
a greater height. 

The width of frontage is 180 ft., and height to 
top of parapet 79 ft. 6 in. 

The main cornice was given the full projection 
allowed by the Building Act; a projection which 
must in certain cases be quite inadequate to the 
desired architectural effect. 

The materials are red brick, and stocks for 
facings with Portland stone dressings and Cornish 
granite columns. Blue Staffordshire and Flettons 
have been used for internal work. The construc- 
tion throughout is fireproof. The general con- 
tractor for the works was Mr. Lovatt, of Wolver- 


hampton; for the plumbing, 


Messrs. Jennings: 
for the lifts, Messrs. Waygood ; shutters, Messrs. 
Clark Bunnett; casements and skylights, the 
Crittall Manufacturing Company. 
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GREYCOAT 
-This has 


WAREHOUSE IN 
PLACE, WESTMINSTER. 
been erected for the Army and Navy 
Co-operative Society from designs 
by Mr. Reginald Blomfield, architect 
to the Society. The original site 
was occupied by various tumbledown 
tenements, and had a very irregular 
in-and-out frontage line. A give- 
and-take arrangement was effected 





by means of which the line of present 
frontage arrived at, forming 
generally a flat curve, on lines at a 
very obtuse angle with each other. 


was 





The two ends are occupied with the 
main staircases; the centre eight 
bays are occupied on the ground 
floor with loading out stages along 
the front, and with warehouses at 
the back and on the basement, and 
on the upper floors for wine and 
groceries. Two further stories are 
carried up above the centre of the flat 
roof to contain lavatories and large 
water - tanks. In the architect’s 
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GROUND FLOOR PLAN, NEW WAREHOUSE, GREYCOAT 
WESTMINSTER. REGINALD BLOMFIELD, ARCHITECT. 
THE LATE Jj. M. BRYDON’S DESIGNS 


AND THE OFFICE OF 
LEIGHTON HOUSE. 


WORKS.—THE 


THE fate of Street has overtaken the 
two architects commissioned to carry out the two 
great blocks of new Government offices, and con- 
siderable anxiety is felt as to the fate of their 
unfinished projects. In the case of Mr. Young’s 
design the appointment of his son, Mr. Clyde 
Young, to complete the building in conjunction 
with the Office of Works, has passed without 
public criticism, but the decision of the Office of 
Works to take over Mr. Brydon’s unfinished plans 
and complete them without appointing an archi- 
tect in his place, has been thoroughly condemned 
by all instructed opinion. The Builder, and the 
Times, through its correspondence columns and 
in two leaders, have proved to every reasonable 
mind how unfortunate the official decision is. 
We may here briefly recapitulate the arguments. 
Mr. Leonard Stokes, Mr. Brydon’s executor, tells 
us that Mr. Brydon had completed only the 
*‘carcase” of his design; all the detailed draw- 
ings, on which Mr. Brydon would have spent so 
much care and skill, remained to be made. A 
set of half-inch scale details had, it is true, been 
hurried through for a special purpose, that of 
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PLACE, 


obtaining a tender, but in Mr. Stokes’s judgment 
these would certainly have been revised had 
Mr. Brydon lived. Two-fifths of the work had 
been paid for; three-fifths remained to be paid 
for and to be done. And this three-fifths calls 
for knowledge and invention as much as the main 
The first idea of the Office of Works 
appears to have been that ‘detailed drawings ” 
are a trifle that could be handed over to any 
trained staff of draughtsmen to 
execute, with the further advantage of economy, 


design. 


architectural 


since the architect’s commission would no longer 
have to be paid; their later apology, as set forth 
by an anonymous but apparently inspired corre- 
spondent of the Times, is that they wished to 
carry out Mr. Brydon’s ideas religiously on the 
exterior, but to arrange the interior according 
to their own of comfort and utility. 
The obvious reply on the first head is that, 
as Mr. Brydon’s ideas were not expressed on 
paper, it is not clear how the Office of Works 
staff is to be inspired to carry them out; on the 
second head, Mr. Stokes forcibly rejoins by re- 
calling the history of the Law Courts, where the 
Office of Works imposed 
Street and made a rare bungle of the interior 
of his building. The obvious right thing is to 
appoint an architect in the place of Mr. Brydon, 
as nearly as possible of his way of thinking, but 
with powers to revise and develop his indications 
so far as they exist. The announced intention of 


ideas 


its conditions upon 
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the Government was to get the best architect 
they could; losing him, it is their duty to put 
another man in his place, responsible for the 
artistic completion of the scheme. No one whose 
opinion is worth having believes that their present 
method will end in anything but a fiasco, and that 
a notable and costly one. 
tt 58) ts te ue 

Lord Leighton’s house in Holland Park was, 
after his death, offered to the nation by the gene- 
rosity of his sisters, provided the necessary funds 
could be obtained for maintaining it as a Memorial 
Museum of the artist’s works, and a place for 
holding concerts, lectures, and exhibitions. The 
effurts of a committee have kept it open in this 
sense for some years, but the necessary funds are 
not secured, and yet another appeal was recently 
made bya public meeting in Kensington, presided 
over by the Bishop of London. It may, therefore, 
be opportune to examine the scheme in some 
detail. Itis easy to understand the anxiety of the 
friends of Lord Leighton to enshrine his memory 
perpetually in the house he built for himself, 
full for them as it is of recollections of his pre- 
sence and activity. But it must be doubtful to 
those outside of that personal influence whether, 
when the fascination of Leighton’s attractive 
nature, accomplishments, and sympathetic taste 
is only a tradition, his artistic figure will be so 
commanding that his studio deserves to be set 
up as a place of special pilgrimage. The 
proposal opens up a disturbing prospect of other 
lordly pleasure-houses built by the eminent of 
the day also claiming nationalisation and main- 
tenance. The drawings and studies, which form 
part of the gift, will certainly command respect 
in future, as now, for their refined accomplish- 
ment—they well deserve a place in a national col- 
lection—but is it not a mistake to set them up as 
a museum in themselves? The supporters of the 
scheme reply to this that the house itself is a 
of Leighton’s taste, and deserves 
nationalising as a monument of artistic refine- 
“One of the rarest of all accomplish- 
ments,” says Mr. Pepys Cockerell, in the last 
edition of Mr. Rhys’s book on Lord Leighton, 
‘** at any rate in England, is a cultivated taste for 
architecture ; but it so happened that among his 
many acquirements Lord Leighton possessed it 
in a remarkable degree. At any rate, 
when there was a question of building himself a 
house, though he might not have been able to 
build it himself, he was thoroughly qualified to 
choose an architect. His choice fell upon Pro- 
fessor Aitchison, now R.A., and he probably hit 
upon the only man of his generation able to put 
his feeling into bricks and mortar, viz., the feeling 
for a beauty sedate, delicate, and dignified.” This 


memorial 


ment. 


Notes. 


is the amiable estimate, surely, of a friend of the 
house, rather than of an impartial critic. The 
Leighton House has a certain picturesqueness of 
planning, but its architectural features and its 
detail—for example, the ebonised wood fittings 
with incised ornament--are poor enough. ‘“‘ But 
the Arab Hall!” plead the admirers. This hall 
has always dazzled the reporters; it certainly 
contains some very beautiful Oriental tiles and 
fine marbles; but it is rather an expensive freak 
than an original expression of architectural taste 
or an example to be recommended for imitation in 
the English climate. Altogether, the idea of a 
special Leighton Museum, based on the attraction 
of the house and the drawings, appears to us 
mistaken, depending too much on contemporary 
The other part of the scheme, that of 
turning the house to some practical artistic use, 


feeling. 


seems to us more hopeful, and might possibly pay 
its way, if the idea of opening to the public were 
given up. 
adapted for concerts of chamber music, lectures, 


The main studio is a large room, well 
and occasional exhibitions. To these uses it is 
now being put, but apparently the proceeds are 
not sufficient to pay the cost of maintenance. But 
besides the studio there are other rooms above, 
These rooms 
are not very well fitted for exhibition purposes, but 
with the hall and garden they would make a very 
agreeable little club. Now, a musical club, some- 
thing after the model of the Burlington Fine Arts 
Club, would be an excellent thing, and do more 
service to one of the arts Leighton loved than the 
nationalising of his dining-room, hall, and bedroom. 
There is a great deal of delicate music that can- 
not be properly rendered in huge halls, nor appre- 
ciated by promiscuous audiences. Drawings are 
much better studied in cases than hung on walls. 
A choice might be made to decorate the house 
and preserve the memory of its founder on the 


and the living rooms downstairs. 


walls, and the rest made available for students 
either there or at the Print Room. Such would 
be one practical way of using a house which 
It has the dis- 
advantage that a very large and well-lit studio is 
thereby lost to painting. We wonder whether the 
idea has occurred to the donors of handing the 
house over to the Academy as an official residence 


threatens to be a white elephant. 


for its President, or assignable by the Council to 
an artist engaged on monumental work. It may 
seem ungracious to scrutinise a gift thus closely, 
but we cannot say that the present scheme justifies 
a public appeal for funds, and we would fain see 
its promoters reduce the number of their aims and 
concentrate on a single useful object. 
sacrificing too much to the casual sightseer, and 
over-estimating the educational value of what he 
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would see. 





